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The ANZUS Council 

In Honolulu on August 4, for the first time in his- 
tory, the Foreign Ministers of Australia, New Zealand 
and the United States conferred as peace-time Allies 
on ways and means of averting war. More specifically, 
the ANZUS Council met to discuss the implementa- 
tion of the tripartite security pact signed last Septem- 
ber. Since this treaty, however, looks to “the develop- 
ment of a more comprehensive system of regional 
security in the Pacific area,” the Council, as the open- 
ing speeches indicated, will proceed to much broader 
problems of defense. These problems are many. As 
John Foster Dulles discovered when he engineered 
the present agreements, the obstacles to an integrated 
defense system are greater in the Pacific than any- 
where else. The tripartite pact, even though supple- 
mented by the bilateral agreements the United States 
has signed with Japan and the Philippines, is not ade- 
quate for the defense of this critical area. There is 
the difficult question of Japan. Australia, New Zealand 
and the Philippines made defense arrangements with 
the United States, not precisely because they feared 
Soviet aggression, but because they feared a resurgent 
Japan. Yet a Pacific defense system without a strong 
Japan is unrealistic. Furthermore, India and Indonesia 
still hold aloof from what they obstinately consider 
to be a Russo-American power struggle. There is a 
doubt about the extent to which the other Asiatic 
nations will go in building an over-all defense alliance. 
Nor is it certain that formal signed pacts are the best 
means to the end. The ANZUS meetings cannot do 
much more than the necessary spade work for future 
building. 


France and NATO’s stretch-out 

The French Government has done itself and the 
rest of the free West a disservice by its importunate 
and—to be blunt—ill-informed demands upon the 
United States for additional offshore procurement 
funds. By asking that we guarantee to spend $623 
million in France for military matériel over three 
years, France was asking the impossible, and should 
have known it. Congressional appropriations are made 
on a yearly basis; not even the President could make 
such a commitment. That simple fact makes all the 
French threats quite beside the point: that the Pinay 
Government would otherwise fall; that France might 
not ratify the German peace treaty or the European 
Defense Community treaty; that the defense of Indo- 
China might be left to the United States. We cannot 
understand why our Government yielded to such in- 
timidation. On July 25 it promised to spend in France 
$186 million of the billion Congress appropriated for 
defense support in all the NATO nations. In effect, 
this by-passed the NATO Council, which has not yet 
decided how to apportion the offshore procurement 
funds available. It might well be that the British, who 
have been forced to stretch out their three-year dis- 
armament program to four, could use those funds to 
better advantage. Who should decide? Obviously, the 
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NATO Council, which will meet several months from 
now. It is acknowledged that NATO cannot attain 
the manpower and production goals agreed on at 
Lisbon last February. A stretch-out all along the line 
—not only in France and Great Britain—is inevitable. 
The French must be satisfied to have their demands 
considered in the context of NATO’s over-all needs. 
Dealing with them bilaterally will only disrupt the 
alliance. 


Danger in Austria 

After five years of military occupation by the Big 
Four, after some 250 fruitless meetings of a commis- 
sion to draft a peace treaty, after she has been bled 
white by Russian economic brigandage, Austria plans 
to lay before the UN General Assembly a plea that 
all four occupying Powers soon and simultaneously 
evacuate the country. The basis for this plea is 
Austria’s cogent claim that there never was any neces- 
sity for a peace treaty in the first place. As far back 
as the Moscow Declaration of November, 1943, the 
Big Three and Russia acknowledged Austria’s freedom 
and independence and declared that she would be 
treated as a liberated, not an enemy, country. Treaty 
negotiations were entered into because this seemed 
the only way in which that promised freedom could 
be actuated. Now, convinced that further discussions 
are bootless, Austria is reverting to her original con- 
tention that all she needs to be really free is to have 
all the occupying Powers pack up and go. This bold 
move will serve to emphasize once again that it is 
Russia alone which is keeping Austria in chains. It’s 
a practical certainty, however, that nothing will come 
of this appeal. Indeed, it might well be dangerous if 
anything did result. Suppose the Big Four should 
agree to withdraw all troops. How far away would 
English, French and U. S. troops retire? How far 
away would the Red hordes be? Under present 
agreements, Red troops are in Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Rumania only to provide “communication lines” 
with Red forces in Austria. Before the West with- 
draws its forces from Austria surety must be had that 
the Russian troops will leave the three satellite coun- 
tries. Otherwise Russian forces from Austria will 
simply swell the armed might teetering like a near- 
avalanche on Austria’s borders. 
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Korean elections 

In South Korea’s first Presidential election by popu- 
lar vote, the incumbent, Syngman Rhee, appears to 
have won an easy victory. With nearly two-thirds of 
the vote counted, he held a lead of 4 million over his 
closest rival, the former Communist Cho Bong Am. As 
we go to press, septuagenarian Rhee’s reported choice 
for Vice President, the equally aged Ham Tai Yong, 
had the edge over Lee Bum Suk, former Premier. 
Whether Lee Bum Suk wins or not, he will have 
gathered enough support to strengthen his position 
as the emerging “strong man” against the day when 
President Rhee has to retire. The balloting, which took 
place on August 5 under UN auspices, went off in 
orderly fashion and gave a good example to the rest 
of the Orient. 


More Catholics condemn McCarran law 

The Catholic Association for International Peace, 
which will soon celebrate its silver jubilee, issued on 
August 3 one of the most important statements in its 
illustrious history. Its subcommittee on Asia called 
for an organization, modeled on the Provisional Inter- 
governmental Committee for the Movement of Mi- 
grants from Europe (PICMME), to survey the need 
for controlled but effective migration of Asia’s refugees 
and surplus peoples. The statement noted that more 
than a million Chinese Displaced Persons are concen- 
trated in the British Crown Colony of Hong Kong 
(area: 391 sq. mi.). Emergency action in their behalf 
is imperative. Many refugees could be settled in 
Sumatra, Borneo, the Philippines, South America and 
Australia. What about the United States? The sub- 
committee did not shrink from castigating the un- 
Christian stand of the McCarran immigration law. It 
flatly declared that the United States (like Australia) 
“has a white-supremacy policy which damages its 
moral leadership in the world.” It denounced the “dis- 
criminatory laws which assign practically prohibitive 
quotas to Eastern peoples.” (No more than 2,000 
people can ever be admitted annually from all Asian 
countries.) The concluding paragraph of the CAIP 
statement is an implicit rebuke to those Catholics who 
supported the McCarran-Walter bill: 


We are obligated as Catholics—members of the 
universal Church, the Church of all nations and 
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races—to seek the implementation of those moral 
principles which are applicable to all mankind 
regardless of political questions. Fear, prejudice 
and apathy have no place in a Christian solution 
of problems which destroy world security and 
endanger the brotherhood of all men, whatever 
their national origin and race. 

Thus CAIP takes its place beside other Catholic 

groups in firm opposition to the discriminatory 

McCarran-Walter immigration law. 


New wage board 

Until the evening of the deadline set for the birth 
of the new Wage Stabilization Board, it was touch 
and go whether President Truman would be able to 
find the personnel to man it. Bitter over the emascula- 
tion of the board, as well as over the weakening of 
price controls, organized labor very nearly decided 
to boycott it. Only twenty-four hours before the dead- 
line, the AFL executive council voted on July 28 to 
permit Federation officials to accept Presidential ap- 
pointments to the board. With this decision the CIO 
immediately concurred. The next day Mr. Truman was 
able to announce the make-up of the board and his 
choice of Archibald Cox, of the Harvard Law School 
faculty, as chairman. It was significant, however, that 
of the 18-member board—6 each for labor, management 
and the public—the President could name only 14. 
He was still looking for two industry men and two 
public figures able and willing to serve. All these 
appointments must be confirmed by the Senate. 
Stripped of jurisdiction over labor-management dis- 
putes, the new board, by congressional fiat, has only 
two duties: 1) advising the Director of Economic 
Stabilization on general wage policy; 2) determining 
whether labor-management agreements fall within 
that policy. A more innocuous agency can scarcely be 
imagined. 


Klan Wizard’s last ride 

The Klan in the South received practically its death- 
blow on July 30 from the hands of Superior Court 
Judge Clawson L. Williams, in Columbus County, 
N. C. Charged with conspiring to flog a Columbus 
County colored woman, Imperial Wizard Thomas L. 
Hamilton of the Carolinas’ KKK drew the maximum 
sentence for that conspiracy, four years in prison. The 
Judge imposed jail sentences from six years down on 
fifteen of his associates, and imposed fines on forty- 
seven others which ranged from court costs to $1,500. 
Joint investigations by the Federal and State Bureaus 
of Investigation and by county authorities had un- 
covered thirteen floggings. Three of the victims were 
Negroes—two of these women—and the remainder 
white men. Their alleged offenses varied from ex- 
cessive drinking to nonpayment of debts. At the height 
of its power last year the organization had 1,556 dues- 
paying members in the county. By its prompt and 
courageous action, the North Carolina court has done 
even more than suppress the public nuisance of the 
Klan. It has proved conclusively that the rule of law, 
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not the spirit of appeasement, is the only way to deal 
with publicly entrenched violence. Today, the law 
can count for support on the aroused and determined 
spirit of a new South. 


Ford grant for refugee study 

Will the refugees, like the poor, be always with us? 
Those who imagine that this poignant postwar human 
tragedy is anywhere near liquidation can draw their 
own conclusions from the grant of $2.9 million made 
last week to the UN Refugee Emergency Fund by 
the Ford Foundation. This money is earmarked, not 
for direct relief, but for studies aimed at finding a 
“permanent solution” to a drama involving an esti- 
mated ten million unfortunates in Western Europe. 
From Geneva, on August 3, UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees, Dr. G. j. van Heuven Goedhart, dis- 
closed that plans for administration of the grant would 
focus on social assimilation, youth training, cultural 
activities and the resettlement of refugees. “This 
problem,” said Ford Foundation Director Paul G. 
Hoffman, “is a threat to peace that the Foundation re- 
gards as acute and serious.” Mr. Hoffman also stated 
that the actual studies would be carried on by private 
agencies selected by the High Commissioner, among 
which it can be presumed that our own War Relief 
Services-NCWC, which has been carrying a man-sized 
burden in this field since the war ended, will be in- 
cluded. Last May, at a private audience accorded him, 
Dr. van Goedhart solicited and received the Holy 
Father’s warmest support for his work. 


A liability for Governor Stevenson 

Whatever else it is, the status of divorcee is a po- 
litical liability, especially for one who is aspiring to 
the highest office in the land. Precedent, for one 
thing, is against it—no divorced man has ever been 
President of the United States. Democratic nominee 
Adlai Stevenson has this count against him, but it is 
to be hoped that, as the campaign gets into high gear, 
the fact of his divorce will not be used as a smear on 
his character. For the honest record, here are the facts 
as acknowledged even by the Chicago Tribune, which 
is certainly not pro-Democratic. Adlai Stevenson 
married Ellen Borden in 1928. After twenty years of 
marriage, blessed with three sons, Mrs. Stevenson filed 
for a divorce on the ground of “incompatibility.” This 
was attributed by all who know the couple to the Gov- 
ernor’s mounting preoccupation with politics while his 
wife’s interests centered more and more on the arts. At 
the time the divorce was granted, Governor Stevenson 
is reported to have said: “Although I do not believe 
in divorce, I will not contest it. We have separated 
with the highest mutual regard.” Such an attitude is 
certainly not that of one flouting the stability and 
sanctity of marriage. It would behoove all—and espe- 
cially Catholics—instead of indulging in campaign 
denigration of character, to pray God that this family 
be speedily reunited, whether its head becomes Chief 
Executive of the nation or not. 


BONN’S PROGRESS TO SOVEREIGNTY 

In Olympic terms, the speed with which the United 
States has gone about ratifying the peace contract 
with Western Germany and the agreement that brings 
that nation within the framework of the European 
Defense Community resembles that of a hundred-yard 
dash. The Senate approved the treaties July 1, and 
by August 2, when President Truman affixed his 
signature, the deed was done. The United States be- 
comes, accordingly, the first nation to welcome West 
Germany back into the family of sovereign nations. 

In politically-conscious Britain, progress toward 
ratification more nearly assumed the pace of a 10,000- 
meter run. The House of Commons finally voted for 
ratification, and by a fairly comfortable margin, but 
only after the Labor party had tried desperately to 
win postponement. Failing in this, Labor jettisoned 
the bi-partisan policy on foreign affairs that has char- 
acterized British diplomacy since 1940. Ratification 
will not be complete until the Queen signs. 

In Germany, the movement toward ratification looks 
like a steeplechase, with more than the usual number 
of obstacles. Bonn’s Chancellor Adenauer cleared per- 
haps the most menacing barrier when the Federal 
Constitutional Court rejected a Socialist charge that 
the laws embodying the two agreements were uncon- 
stitutional. The Court ruled that there was no basis 
for the injunction sought, and would not be until the 
laws had actually been passed and promulgated. They 
have already passed one reading and have two more 
to go in the fall. It is practically certain that Adenauer 
will clear these hurdles in good style, much to the 
surprise of those gloomy souls who a few months ago 
saw him losing control of even his own political 
coalition. 

France’s pace is that of the twenty-six-mile mara- 
thon—she grinds on and on, with the end not yet in 
sight. No debate on ratification has yet taken place. 
True, France has been busy about many things, in- 
cluding headaches like Indo-China, the amount of 
U. S. military aid and her own wobbly economic es- 
tablishment; so the agreements with Bonn have had 
to wait. However, a good augury that ratification 
will finally come lies in the recent launching of the 
Schuman Plan. It is hard to picture France, which has 
taken the lead in forging a united West Europe, 
failing to put the crowning touch to her own work. In 
addition, and of more practical cogency, is the fact 
that ratification by the United States and Britain puts 
great moral pressure on France to do likewise. 

So, it is fairly safe to say that, for all practical pur- 
poses, Germany is in. A strong, rich and resourceful 
country of fifty million will be lined up with the 
West. It has not been easy for West German statesmen 
to make the decision so to cast their lot. One high 
price they had to pay was to see East Germany tem- 
porarily languish behind the Iron Curtain. The sacri- 
fice was made in the name and for the principles of 
democracy—a circumstance that ought to allay some- 
what the fears prevalent in France and Britain. 
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Washington—From Stevenson and Eisenhower head- 
quarters came a first rush of mock sound and fury 
supposed to keep the candidates’ names in the papers 
until real campaigning begins a few weeks hence. 
Both sides gave an impression of following rabbit 
trails with cannon. Actually the big-game season is 
some distance off. So, time out for a look at other 
important elections ahead. 

Thirty-five Senate seats, including now that of the 
able and distinguished Brien McMahon of Connec- 
ticut, who will be missed in Washington, are at stake 
this fall. The Tall Sycamore of the Brazos, Long 
Tawm Connally, already has retired in favor of the 
Texas attorney general, Price Daniel. Owen Brewster 
was washed up in Maine. As this is written, the aged 
Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee is about to seek an 
unprecedented seventh term against able young Rep. 
Albert Gore. The Shenandoah Squire, Harry Flood 
Byrd, is assured another term. In Wyoming, Gov. 
Frank Barrett takes on the veteran Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney. 

Republicans have hoped not only to elect a Presi- 
dent but to control the Senate. It will take an Eisen- 
hower sweep to do it. The line-up now (with the 
McMahon seat vacant) is 49 Democrats, 46 Repub- 
licans. But many of the 20 Democratic seats at stake 
are in the South, where Republicans have been re- 
garded as more eccentric than political. 

The GOP thinks it can gain in Maryland, where 
Herbert O’Conor is retiring; in West Virginia, where 
Harley Kilgore is up; in Michigan, where Blair Moody 
seeks to remain in Arthur Vandenberg’s line of suc- 
cession; in Connecticut, where, in addition to the 
McMahon seat, the seat of William Benton, foe of 
Senator McCarthy, is at stake. 

On their side, Democrats hope to win some seats 
held now by Republicans, the Missouri seat of James 
P. Kem, for example. In Indiana, Democratic Gov. 
Henry Schricker goes against William Jenner; in Mon- 
tana, the able Rep. Mike Mansfield will give Zales 
Ecton trouble; in Washington, the Henry Jackson- 
Harry Cain race can be close. Rep. John F. Kennedy 
will try to take Henry Cabot Lodge’s measure in 
Massachusetts. Michael DiSalle, who gained a national 
name as Price Administrator, isn’t buying the Bricker 
invincibility talk in Ohio. 

What happens in these and other races may depend 
importantly on how goes the Presidential race. A 
Senate candidate can be stronger in his State than the 
national ticket, yet go down to defeat if the country 
is in a mood to turn a Government out in a complete 
change. It would almost need such a sweep, though, 
to give the Republicans Senate control. 

CHARLES LUCEY 
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The first Institute on Practical Business Problems for 
Religious Sisterhoods, held at the University of Notre 
Dame at the end of July, was so successful that the 
University’s College of Commerce plans to make it 
an annual event. Discussed in the Institute’s lectures 
and panel sessions were such topics as wise investment 
of funds, keeping insurance coverage up-to-date, social 
security for lay employes, accounting, business law. 
B® Political action by the individual at the neighbor- 
hood level, beginning with the local precinct, is the 
theme of an article in the July issue of ACT, organ 
of the Christian Family Movement (Room 1808, 100 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3). It reports the addresses 
given at the annual convention of CFM in June by 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Smelser of South Bend, Ind. 
“Any dozen zealous neighbors,” said Mr. Smelser, 
“each putting in an afternoon of calling on people... 
could get out 75 votes and ‘beat the machine’ in their 
neighborhood.” 

p The sixth annual meeting of the American Catho- 
lic Psychological Association will be held August 31 
at the Catholic University of America, in conjunction 
with the convention of the American Psychological 
Association. 

pw A plea that North Carolinians “help fight the 
commercialization of Christmas” was issued by the 
Henderson-Vance County Christmas Pageant Com- 
mittee, reports RNS for July 3l. The committee 
stressed that “it’s not too soon to start planning for 
Christmas.” 

B The Family Rosary Crusade, originated in May, 
1948 in London, Ont., by Rev. Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., 
is planning a month-long program in the Archdiocese 
of New York, Sept. 14 to Oct. 19, culminating in a 
huge outdoor rally to be held in New York City’s 
Polo Grounds Oct. 12. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. 
McCaffrey, archdiocesan director of the program, will 
coordinate the efforts of 60,000 of the laity who will 
work actively for its success. 

pm Very Rev. Msgr. James J. Navagh, diocesan di- 
rector of the Missionary Apostolate of the diocese 
of Buffalo, with headquarters at Blessed Sacrament 
Church, Delevan, N. Y., was appointed on Aug. 6 
Titular Bishop of Ombi and Auxiliary to Most Rev. 
Vincent S. Waters, Bishop of Raleigh, N. C. 

pw On Aug. 3 Rear Admiral H. B. Miller, USN (Ret.), 
announced the appointment of Henry Ford 2d., presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Co., as national chairman of 
the Crusade for Freedom, in succession to General 
Lucius D. Clay, who headed the Crusade since its 
start in 1950. The Crusade has collected $3.5 million 
in the past two years for Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Free Asia, which beam programs through the Iron 
Curtain. C. K. 
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Who controls 
our atomic energy? 


Speculation is widespread in Washington as to who 
will succeed Sen. Brien McMahon as chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy. 
If the Republicans win control of the Senate, Sen. 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper of Iowa is expected to resume 
the chairmanship he held during the 80th Congress. 
If the Democrats retain control, Sen. Richard B. 
Russell of Georgia is in line for the job. We cannot 
credit the report that he would decline it because 
he considers his present chairmanship of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee more important. What 
could be more important than to represent the Amer- 
ican public in this life-and-death matter? 

Though we agree with Roscoe Drummond of the 
Christian Science Monitor that “the least tribute we 
can pay to Senator McMahon is for Congress to re- 
place him at the head of the joint atomic energy 
committee by a man with something near his vision 
and vigor,” we are more concerned with the future 
of the committee itself. 

This “blue-ribbon committee” was set up by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946 as the “watchdog” over the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, the civilian agency 
which will spend during this fiscal year no less than 
$4.1 billion, mostly for atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
We believe that this interregnum is the appropriate 
time to examine the record of the joint committee, 
and the role it has assumed in our over-all program 
of atomic development. Is it doing the job for which 
it was created? Or is it doing other jobs outside its 
congressional mandate? 

The most obvious point to be noted is that this 
watchdog is on duty only while Congress is in session— 
usually not more than six months in the year. Who 
keeps an eye on the commission during the other six? 
Even while the Congress is in session, how vigilant is 
the whole committee? The members of the committee 
are busy about many things. It is generally known 
that they left matters pretty much in the hands of 
Senator McMahon. That is a tremendous responsi- 
bility. Can we be sure that his successor will evince 
the interest he did? 

The relationship between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the congressional committee seems to us 
to be unique in American government. Here we have 
an executive agency, the AEC, reporting to and being 
interpreted by a legislative committee. That com- 
mittee is the chief channel of atomic information to 
the general public. It decides in secret session how 
much should be told. Its releases, and the addresses 
of its chairman, are subject to no review. Should a 
legislative committee be entrusted with such abso- 
lute opinion-producing power? 

As we watched the committee in operation during 
the past six years, it seemed to us that it was ambition- 
ing a policy role. It began publishing reports on its 
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own, such as “Soviet Espionage in the United States,” 
and its chairman frequently invaded the field of na- 
tional atomic policy. While it may be replied that 
someone must speak out on policy, the question de- 
manding an answer is whether a differently consti- 
tuted committee, under the Executive Department, 
would not be more in keeping with our governmental 
set-up. 

Perhaps, in view of the secrecy involved, atomic 
energy will not be raised as an issue in the coming 
campaign. It is not too early, however, for both 
Presidential candidates to consider the questions we 
respectfully raise. 


Up go prices again 

After somewhat more than a year of relative stability 
the price level is again moving upwards. In the month 
ending June 15, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the cost of living advanced just enough to 
surpass the previous all-time high registered in De- 
cember, 1951. When the figures for July 15 are re- 
leased, they seem certain to establish another record. 
Already BLS has announced that retail food prices 
jumped 1.2 per cent during the first two weeks of 
July. 

The rise in living costs is only one of a number 
of straws in the wind which indicate that prices are 
stiffening all along the line. With their inventories in 
much better shape as a result of the steel strike, manu- 
facturers of consumer durables are talking hopefully 
of passing along to consumers the price increase re- 
veatly granted the steel industry. The slump in soft 
goods appears to have run its course, and within the 
fortnight leading producers hiked the price of acetate 
filament yarn. On the demand side the consumer was 
spending more freely in May and June than at any 
time since the spring of 1951. According to the 
Federal Reserve Board, installment credit sales in- 
creased $447 million in May and $593 million in June. 
As a result this kind of debt, which by congressional 
mandate was freed of all controls May 7, touched at 
midyear a record high of $13.7 billion. 

Government stabilization officials are fairly well 
agreed that the outlook for the immediate future is 
gloomy. They see nothing ahead but a steadily, if 
slowly, rising price level, with all sorts of mischievous 
consequences to the economy. On hearing that food 
prices had spurted in July, Ellis Arnall, Price Ad- 
ministrator, observed that the present trend meant 
“rising prices, higher living costs, further deprecia- 
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tion of the dollar, and fewer airplanes, tanks, guns 
and equipment for the amount of money we are spend- 
ing for national defense.” 

Even should that estimate turn out to be overly 
pessimistic, it is nevertheless soundly based. What we 
are likely to see between now and election day is a 
rise in prices, together with a wholesale effort on the 
part of pressure groups—agriculture, labor and busi- 
ness—to place the blame for the inflation on some one 
other than themselves. The issue will crop up in the 
campaign and become hopelessly mixed in politics. 
Before reason gives way to emotion and partisanship, 
it may be helpful to recall some recent developments. 

In the first place, Congress passed an admittedly 
weak Defense Production Act. Controlled by the 
Southern Democrats and the Taft Republicans, it 
stripped the Federal Reserve Board of all control over 
consumer credit and weakened curbs on housing 
credit. Worse still, it removed many foods from price 
controls and then, by cutting its appropriation, made 
it impossible for the Economic Stabilization Agency 
to enforce effectively such controls as remain. These 
pro-inflationary moves were made at the behest of 
organized business and the big commercial farm 
groups, which solemnly assured the country that the 
need for controls had passed. 

Secondly, the Administration, though fighting for 
stiffer taxes and strong wage-price controls, weakened 
its case by supporting a bill to maintain parity prices 
on the basic farm crops at an unyielding 90 per cent. 

Finally, the old Wage Stabilization Board pushed 
its rules to the limit in its wage recommendations in 
the steel case. The inflationary potential here derives 
less, however, from the effect on steel prices—of the 
$5.20 a ton increase granted the steel industry, only 
$1.66 reflects the wage hike approved by WSB—than 
from the impact on wage rates generally. Other unions 
will now strive to gain everything conceded the 
steelworkers. 

With these facts in mind the reader may find it 
easier to assess at their true worth the charges and 
counter-charges that will soon be filling the autumn 
air. 


Which way Naguib? 

While Cairo hummed with diplomatic activity, Maj. 
Gen. Mohammed Naguib, instigator of the July 23 
military coup which forced the abdication of an un- 
wept and unsung King Farouk, pressed his purge of 
corruption in the Egyptian Government. In the fort- 
night following his seizure of power, Egypt's new 
strong man installed a Premier of his choice, fright- 
ened six of the ex-monarch’s aides into resigning, 
jailed five top-rank political and police officials and 
placed twelve generals of the army in custody. 
Naguib’s ruthless broom spared no one. On July 30 his 
reform Government abolished the Egyptian peerage. 
With the palace-pampered pashas and beys swept off 
the political scene, he turned his attention to corrup- 
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tion in military procurement, trafficking in political 
offices, graft in government contracts, tax evasion 
and economic favoritism, especially in the rigging of 
the cotton market. 

Naguib, however, seems to realize that rooting out 
corrupt elements in government is only part of the 
job he has taken upon himself. He has planned reforms 
which cut deeply into the stagnant political and social 
fabric of Egypt. In a manifesto issued on August 1, 
the Wafd party, which has its own record of corrup- 
tion, apparently seeing the handwriting on the wall, 
called for abolition of the political police, and for 
a whole series of needed reforms: unemployment 
insurance, a minimum-wage law for agricultural 
workers, a drive on illiteracy, free medical care. It also 
advocated the intensive development of natural re- 
sources and the encouragement of foreign investment. 

These are hopeful signs. The question now is 
whether Naguib will persevere in his program for 
internal reform and not be distracted by the allure- 
ments of foreign adventures. His choice resembles that 
of Kemal Ataturk when that Turkish patriot stood 
amid the ruins of the Ottoman Empire at the close of 
World War I. 

Kemal came to power in Turkey as a nationalist 
leading a war against Greece for the recovery of terri- 
tory the Turks considered rightfully theirs. Successful 
in that enterprise, he still saw vast stretches of the old 
Turkish Empire lopped off by revolt or conquest. He 
could have founded his regime on the proposition 
that Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Palestine, Arabia and 
Iraq were also to be won back and thus have turned 
Turkey into the storm center of the Middle East. 
Instead he dedicated himself to internal reform and 
convinced the great Powers that the Turks were not 
hopelessly backward orientals, fit only to live on the 
colonial level under the cynical mandate system. 
Today Turkey is the most stable nation of the Middle 
East, the region’s most reliable bulwark against the 
designs of Communist expansionism. 

General Naguib has seized power in a country 
where fanatical nationalism has thrived on opposition 
to the foreigner. Its leaders have diverted the atten- 
tion of the people from social injustice and corrup- 
tion in government by shouting alternately against 
Britain and Israel. At the same time, as Naguib 
has pointed out, the very mis-government of those 
leaders has made it impossible for Egypt to do much 
more than shout. 

The new regime can keep Egypt in a turmoil over 
the Suez Canal and the Sudan and continue to 
threaten the stability of the Middle East, thus imped- 
ing the economic, social and political recovery of the 
whole area. Or it can emulate Ataturk and make 
Egypt internally strong and sound. That will prepare 
the way for fruitful collaboration with other nations 
in the interests of a peaceful and prosperous Middle 
East. Thus far General Naguib is following Ataturk’s 
example. The free world will be grateful if he does 
not stray from the path he has chosen. 
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The Church in Japan: 
a Second Spring 





James A. Magner 





One OF THE MOST FERTILE FIELDS for 
Catholic Action and development today is Japan. 
Despite its complete military defeat and the bombing- 
out of its principal industries in World War II, the 
country has made a determined and successful re- 
covery. A thorough shake-up in its religious and cul- 
tural patterns has resulted from the overthrow of the 
military oligarchy and the abandoning of the em- 
peror-worship principle. Under the magnificent guid- 
ance of General MacArthur, the country has opened 
itself to a sympathetic consideration of Christianity 
as well as to indoctrination in democracy. 

The importance of this moment for the Catholic 
Church becomes evident from a review of its compara- 
tive progress in the last century and within the last 
few years, particularly since the end of World War II. 
A vicariate apostolic for Japan was established by the 
Paris Foreign Mission Society as early as 1846, but 
with headquarters in Hong Kong, since foreigners 
were not permitted to enter the country at that time. 
This office was later transferred successively to 
Mukden, Manchuria, Yokohama and Nagasaki, as 
Japan began to open its doors to the rest of the world. 
In 1876, this vicariate was divided in two. In 1891, 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy of Japan was established: 
an Archbishop of Tokyo and Bishops of Nagasaki, 
Osaka and Hakodate. It may be recalled that Nagasaki 
is the center where the faith was preserved, at least 
vestigially, from the time of St. Francis Xavier, and 
was the scene of an atomic bombing of the last war. 

Since 1891, the organization of the Church has pro- 
ceeded slowly but steadily, with the establishment 
of apostolic vicariates and prefectures, dioceses, and 
the division of the Archdiocese of Tokyo. The Church 
in Japan today consists of the Archdiocese of Tokyo, 
with five suffragan dioceses, namely, Nagasaki, Osaka, 
Sendai, Fukuoka and Yokohama; the apostolic vicari- 
ates of Hiroshima and Sapporo; and the apostolic 
prefectures of Shikoka, Niigata, Nagoya, Kagoshima, 
Miyazaki and Kyoto. All of these are headed by native 
Japanese bishops and monsignori. It may be noted 
that until 1940 the Prefecture Apostolic of Kyoto was 
under the direction of Msgr. Patrick Byrne, M.M. The 
Missionaries of Maryknoll are still entrusted with the 
work of a large part of this jurisdiction. 

From the standpoint of population figures, it must 
be admitted that the relative numbers of the Catholic 
faithful are none too impressive. According to official 
reports of 1950, the total population of Japan was 
83.2 million, of whom only 142,460 were Catholics. 
The largest concentrations of Catholics are found in 


In the summer of 1951, Fr. Magner visited Japan, 
which he had previously visited fifteen years before. 
The present article is based upon his observations in 
Japan and information acquired since his return. 
Fr. Magner is procurator and assistant treasurer of 
the Catholic University of America, and has written 
several books in the fields of history and social ethics. 


Nagasaki, with 63,170 in a population of 1.6 million, 
and in Tokyo, with 15,246 in 8.4 million. Other dioceses 
follow, with 13,712 Catholics in a population of 6.3 
million in Fukuoka; 10,110 in 8.5 million in Osaka; 
7,630 in 7.8 million in Yokohama; and 5,677 in 6.6 
million in Sendai. In the Prefecture Apostolic of 
Kagoshima, there are only 667 Catholics in a popula- 
tion of 1.6 million. 

As of May 1, 1951, 877 priests, 271 brothers and 
2,206 sisters were engaged in missionary activity. Since 
the end of the war 148 churches have been erected. 
In this work, Catholics of 33 nationalities are engaged, 
including the Japanese, who are in first place with 195 
priests, 169 brothers and 1,874 sisters. The Germans 
are represented by 183 priests, the French by 119, 
Canadians by 79, and Americans by 74, with Irish, 
Belgian, Italian and Spanish clergy following. 

Before the war, one foreign missionary society had 
charge of the work in each diocese. With the outbreak 
of the war, many of the foreign missionaries were re- 
patriated or interned and missionary work was halted. 
At the end of the war, a number of different and new 
foreign groups entered Japan, to share the same 
missionary territories. They were joined by diocesan 
priests from America, Australia, Hungary and New 
Zealand now working in the dioceses of Yokohama, 
Osaka, Fukuoka and Nagasaki. Today, 54 religious 
orders of men and 29 of women are in Japan. 

The Apostolic Delegation was first established in 
Japan on December 1, 1919, by Pope Benedict XV, 
who appointed His Eminence Pietro Cardinal Fuma- 
soni Biondi to the post. The latter was succeeded by 
the Most Reverend Mario Giardini (1922-31), His 
Eminence Edward Cardinal Mooney (1931-33) and 
Most Reverend Paolo Marella (1933-49). The present 
Delegate, Most Rev. Maximilien de Furstenberg, a 
Belgian by birth, was appointed in March, 1949 and 
arrived in Yokohama on the following July 2. 

The activity and importance of the Church in Japan 
cannot, of course, be gauged simply by the number 
of the faithful or even of the priests and religious. 
The service of the Church in charitable and educa- 
tional fields extends far beyond the number of actual 
Catholics and is, indeed, offered without specific refer- 
ence to religious affiliation. This is the glory of true 
missionary work in the spirit of Christ and the best 
answer to the critics of missionary activities who see 
in this work only an evidence of foreign meddling. 

In Tokyo alone there are 7 Catholic social-service 
hospitals, dispensaries and sanatoriums. A total of 45 
under Catholic auspices are listed for the entire 
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country. In the category of nursing homes, orphan- 
ages, infant homes and social welfare centers, 21 in- 
stitutions have been established in Tokyo, 22 in 
Nagasaki and a total of 49 in other places. 

There should be noted also the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, the central council of which was estab- 
lished in Tokyo in 1947 by Rev. Leopold H. Tibesar 
of the Maryknoll Missionaries. At the annual meeting 
of the bishops in the same year, it was decided to es- 
tablish central councils throughout the country. Since 
the fall of 1950 there have been organized a prepara- 
tory superior council on a national 


level, 6 central councils, 18 particu- \\I a 
lar councils in the cities and 169 >a iy 


versity. Seventeen Catholic publishers are engaged in 
producing books and periodicals. 

For general coordination of Catholic activities in 
Japan, the National Catholic Committee was estab- 
lished on November 28, 1945 at a special meeting of 
the bishops, held in Tokyo, to study postwar problems. 
This organization is also known as the Catholic In- 
terdiocesan Federation of Japan, with functions and 
objectives similar to those of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in the United States. Its main 
office is in Tokyo. Its officers consist of a chairman, a 

president, a managing-director and 


+ board of directors and consul- 
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parochial conferences. 4 

The Church in Japan can point ak 
also to a rapid development on all 
levels of education. There are now 






boys and girls, with a total enrol- 
ment of 7,159. There are 60 Catho- 
lic high and intermediate schools, ae 
with a total enrolment of 32,594, in 
addition to 15 junior colleges and 
technical and vocational schools 
reporting a registration for the last academic year of 
2,398 students. On collegiate and university levels, 
the oldest Catholic institution is Sophia University, 
founded in 1922 in Tokyo, and conducted by the 
Society of Jesus. Begun by the German Jesuits, it now 
includes various nationalities, besides Japanese, in its 
faculty of 121. A regular student body of 778 is re- 
ported, with an additional enrolment of approximately 
1,000 American night students. Next in present impor- 
tance is Nanzen University at Nagoya, founded in 
1949 and conducted by the Society of the Divine 
Word, with 74 professors and 566 students. 

The oldest college for women is that of the Sacred 
Heart in Tokyo, founded in 1948 and conducted by 
the Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, with 96 on 
the staff and 330 students. Another college was 
founded by the same society in 1950 in Obayashi with 
13 teachers and 49 students. In 1949 the Sisters of 
Notre Dame de Namur founded a women’s college at 
Okayama, with a present enrolment of 209 students 
and a staff of 44. The Congregation of the Handmaids 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus established a college in 
1950 at Yokosuka with a student body of 83 and 42 
instructors. 

For the preparation of priests there are 14 semi- 
naries, both minor and major, conducted by and for 
diocesan and religious clergy. 

A survey of the Catholic press in Japan reveals an 
equally encouraging activity. Twelve weekly, fort- 
nightly and monthly newspapers are listed, together 
with 16 magazines, geared to different ages and classes 
of readers, and 6 other publications, including Folk- 
lore Studies issued by the Society of the Divine Word 
and Monumenta Nipponica, an annual of Sophia Uni- 


25 Catholic elementary schools for 554 bes 
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aDes oe tants. The bishops and vicars and 


prefects apostolic compose the 
“~~ <> board of directors, with the su- 
periors of religious orders as con- 
sultants. The office of secretary gen- 
eral is held by Father Tibesar. 

The Committee comprises seven 
<0 departments, with further subdivi- 

a sions. The Missionary Department 
fe & is organized into a catechetical, a 
’ liturgical and an arts section, the 
latter having for its aim the devel- 
opment of Christian art. The General Affairs Depart- 
ment includes legal and statistics sections, besides the 
offices of the treasurer and general administration. The 
Department of Education issues educational publica- 
tions such as Catholic Education, a monthly, and is 
engaged in research as well as in coordination and 
direction of educational activities. The Department 
of Catholic Action is sectioned into a Catholic stu- 
dents’ federation, a Youth Department and a division 
of societies of laymen, laywomen and children. Under 
the general heading of Social Action are the depart- 
ments of Charity, Press and Information and Fire 
Insurance. A labor section is also in process of or- 
ganization, with subdivisions of agriculture and 
cooperatives. 

These departments and divisions will be subject to 
further modification as experience and need may in- 
dicate. In practically all of the fields covered, the 
Church of Japan is in its infancy. Its work is still in 
the pioneer stage. Enormous problems remain to be 
faced. Beginning with the administration of General 
MacArthur, the greatest welcome and encouragement 
has been extended to the Christian bodies, and the 
Japanese have shown themselves eagerly disposed to 
welcome Christian teaching. But a disposition to learn 
is one thing; acceptance and practice of the faith is 
quite another. 

Before the war, many a Catholic missionary in Japan 
regarded himself as fortunate if he made ten real 
converts a year. This pace has quickened since the 
conclusion of hostilities, but it can by no means be 
characterized as a wholesale trend to the Church. 

Shintoism as a national religion, amounting to an- 
cestor worship focalized in the emperor, has lost its 
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attraction, particularly among the more educated 
classes. The exalted nationalism symbolized in em- 
peror-worship has been dashed to pieces, at least for 
the present. The old patterns of life have been upset 
or placed in transition as a result of the war. Never- 
theless, amid much mental confusion, there remains 
uncertainty as to the advisability of accepting democ- 
racy and Christianity as a new way of life. 

Besides facing the difficulties encountered in the 
native Japanese mentality, the Church has the task 
of dealing with problems imported from abroad or 
created by war-time conditions. Juvenile delinquency 
has increased. Birth control is very active. Abortion 
has been legalized. There has been a notable increase 
of prostitution. The mingling of GI’s with Japanese 
girls in various relationships has had a disillusioning 
and hardening effect on many Japanese minds. 

Some observers think that the principal need of 
the Church in Japan at this critical time is a plan of 
action in the fields of social justice and education. 
To meet these challenges on a significant scale, it is 
important that the Church offer a plan of labor rela- 
tions and economic justice based on the papal encyc- 
licals and geared to the current situation in Japan. 
Likewise, in the field of education, a vigorous ap- 
proach is necessary to integrate Christian social prin- 
ciples into the school curricula, if Christianity is to 
have a substantial and decisive part in shaping the 
future. 

As might be expected, there has been considerable 
local resistance to the advance of Christianity, on the 
part of the Shintoist and Buddhist priests. This has 
been offset in many places by the conviction of local 
leaders that the old cults of Japan have proved them- 
selves unable to meet the present spiritual, moral and 
intellectual needs of man. Over various protests, Cath- 
olic missionaries have been invited to preach and teach 
entire communities the Christian faith and way of 
life as the solution of their problems. Such action calls 
for personnel, literature, equipment and supplies on 
a far larger scale than has yet been realized. It points 
to the need of corresponding interest and generous 
support of the missionaries in the field on the part of 
the faithful on the home front. 

From a truly Catholic and international standpoint, 
the outcome of present evangelization may be a deter- 
mination of the future course of history. There can 
be no doubt that in content of intelligence and energy 
Japan still possesses the potential of leadership in the 
Far East. Smaller than California, with less arable land 
than the State of New York, it has a present popula- 
tion at least one-half that of the entire United States. 
Unless undermined by disease or birth control, this 
population will continue to strain at the leashes of its 
island territory. And unless the Japanese people em- 
brace the religion of Christ, they may be forced into 
the encircling gloom of the Soviet orbit. 

The Catholic Church in Japan today may be facing 
the difference between ultimate triumph for freedom 
and justice or disaster for all of our hopes. 


A convert muses 
on Protestant fears 





George W. Constable 





Warn PROTESTANTS become so disturbed at 
the idea of an American Ambassador to the Vatican, 
there is one type of Catholic who is not apt to blame 
them. This is the convert to the Catholic faith who has 
grown up in a Protestant environment. Such a one 
can too easily summon up the state of mind of his 
erstwhile brothers, and therefore does not judge them 
harshly. 

He knows at first hand what an unpleasant im- 
pression the Catholic Church makes on those who 
have been conditioned to write off its divine claims. 
He has felt in himself the resistance the Church breeds 
in one who is not looking for the right things. Such 
stereotypes as “cheap Irish Catholic politicians” and 
“immigrant stock” and “power-seeking hierarchy” are 
real to him. The walls enclosing “selfishly” cloistered 
monks and nuns are truly rather forbidding to him. 
His taste is offended by the artistic atrocities he some- 
times encounters. The constant begging for money, 
the bingo and the miraculous shrines catering to the 
“unrefined” throw him off. In fact, much of Catholic 
worship and devotional life alienates him: the “exotic” 
ritual, the homage paid to relics, “strange” cults like 
that of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, the repetitive 
prayers apparently said by rote. 

The convert is only too keenly aware of the non- 
Catholic sense of a huge, “alien” organization which 
seems by “modern standards” to be unfriendly to 
progress and to scientific discoveries. The Church’s 
doctrines on marriage and education appear at best 
hopelessly old-fashioned. Its affinity for the unedu- 
cated and the poor dubs it as backward. Looked at 
from the outside, it is seen as a menacingly mono- 
lithic world-wide organization, ever seeking to extend 
its authority, quick and tenacious in defending itself, 
yet ready to deny to others, at least abroad, the privi- 
leges it demands for itself. The convert has felt all this 
in his bones. 

He soon learns better than to try to answer each 
point on its merits—though he is strongly tempted to 
do so. It irritates him that Protestants should argue 
that a Vatican ambassadorship would destroy our sep- 
aration of Church and State. Again, it irks him that 
the epithet “totalitarian” should be so freely hurled 





Mr. Constable became a Catholic while at law school 
(Yale). A practising lawyer in Baltimore, Md., and 
active in civic life, he discusses here the average non- 
Catholic’s view of the Church, and the responsibilities 
of Catholics to show in their lives the Church’s true 
nature as the Spouse and Mystical Body of Christ. 
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at the Church in an effort to prejudice opinion against 
it through association with fascism or communism. 
Were it not for the horrid connotations of the word, 
he would be tempted to point out boldly that the 
Kingdom of God is a totalitarian regime, that the 
apostles were not elected by the congregation, that 
Christ and His disciples were authoritarian in their 
demands. 

Similarly he could easily take to giving argument 
for argument on such subjects as state 
support of schools, euthanasia, divorce, 
birth control and the like. But his own 
memories are his undoing. He under- 
stands that the real reason for opposition 
to the Church is much deeper than these 
particular issues. What is resisted is not 
so much this doctrine or that form of 
worship, but the pretensions of a vast, 
monolithic organization bent on an octo- 
pus-like spreading of its heavy-handed 
and narrowing discipline into every 
corner of the globe and every sphere of 
activity. 

It is useless to tilt at the lesser issues 
so long as this basic issue remains. And . 
as to this basic issue there appears to be’ 
a misunderstanding almost impossible 
to clear up. For the Protestants see accu- 
rately that the Church is engaged in an 
ambitious program to extend its influence, but they 
see it in the light of a wrongly imputed motive. And 
how can one ever adequately disclose to another the 
nature of one’s fundamental motivation? 

What the Blanshards and Oxnams and their spiritual 
kin do is to impute a worldly motive to the members 
of the hierarchy. Power is deemed their end; and 
quite naturally their activities seem evil, insidious and 
dangerous. One hates a grasping power and becomes 
wary of creeping extensions of its scope, whether by 
way of a new ambassadorship, the use of public funds 
for church schools, legislative lobbies or the acqui- 
sition of choice real-estate sites. What at first may 
be mere envy at a successful Catholic book or 
movie becomes open alarm if the propaganda is too 
successful. 

To a Catholic all this is very distressing. He feels. 
much as the average American feels when a European 
attacks the Marshall Plan as disguised imperialism. 
Nothing will convince our opponents of our altruistic 
motive, particularly when the administration of the 
program is impaired by human frailties (as every ad- 
ministration by mere men is bound to be). 

And as the world knows, in its administering of the 
program of the gospels, the Catholic Church has ex- 
hibited its share of human frailties. Wherever there 
is a long-existing center of authority, there you will 
find the exploiters and the profiteers. There you will 
find obsolete historical accretions. Above all, there 
you will find human weaknesses highlighted and 
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magnified many times over because of their setting 
in positions of authority. It is not necessary to go back 
to the Borgia Popes or the sales of indulgences or to 
the Inquisition or the religious wars. The present is 
quite enough. We confess our sinfulness before God 
in the Confiteor, and we are not pretending. Like 
others, we carry our burden of fallen humanity. What 
we often forget is that others notice not only our 
seeming failures but our real ones. The daily papers 
do not often broadcast the counterbal- 
ancing saintliness found in many Catho- 
lic lives. That is not “news.” But the po- 
litical corruption and the smear cam- 
paigns of which known Catholics in 
public life are guilty, all this Protestants 
read, and discuss, at the breakfast table. 
And, of course, they have many an op- 
portunity of observing that Catholics 
are by no means free from sins and 
defects in private life. 

Through all these things, how is a 
non-Catholic to perceive that the true 
and proper motive of the Church is the 
Spirit of Christ? It does not suffice to 
Ry point out that the wealth of the Church 
* is in the form of hospitals and schools 
and orphanages and homes for the aged 
and churches and cloisters. It is of little 
use to say that the power it seeks is the 
power to persuade men to the way of the Cross and 
the truths of the gospel; or that the life animating the 
Church is hidden in the sacraments and the liturgy 
and the prayers. 

Something more is needed. Perhaps that something 
is a principle whereby men can discern what activities 
of the Church represent the true Christian spirit and 
what do not. And without doubt that principle is to 
be found in the life of Christ Himself. For the beauty 
of Christ was hidden beneath lowly appearances. 

Jesus appeared to many of His contemporaries— 
to the “best people”—as a political radical, an inciter 
to riot, a religious innovator, a man without family or 
educational background, a man poorly dressed, often 
blunt and ungentle in speech. Above all, He was, to 
them, mere man claiming divine authority. Born in 
a stable, in His youth He was a refugee, in early 
manhood a carpenter, the son of a carpenter, in His 
prime a homeless, propertyless, wandering preacher. 
In his cures He used spittle and dirty pools of water. 
At meals, He was accused of being unwashed and of 
consorting mostly with sinners. Moreover, He did not 
work much through the rich, the powerful, the highly 
cultivated, the outstanding citizens, but through fish- 
ermen, a repentant prostitute, a tax collector and 
people mostly of low rank. 

If the perfect God-man, because of all this, es- 
tranged many of His contemporaries, how much more 
will this be true of His followers who cannot, of 
course, approximate Jesus in wisdom and grace? They 
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would, He foretold, be as sheep among wolves (Mt. 
10:16), and would be reviled as He Himself was. 
Sheep are not notable for their brilliance and nobility 
in the animal kingdom. 

How then did Christ succeed in communicating 
the spirit of His love? By the proof that He had 
nothing to gain in a worldly way. By the example of 
His sacrifice of all worldly interests. By a crucifixion 
which showed beyond dispute to men of goodwill that 
His motive was pure. What was rejected while He 
lived became acceptable through His dying. 

This is the key that Catholics must apply to the 
problem of non-Catholic fear and suspicion and envy. 
They must show by example that they have nothing 
personally to gain in a worldly sense by their religious 
program (although much in an unworldly sense). 
They must show it by being willing to empty them- 
selves for the sake of the gospel. This is the way for 
us to prove that the Church is animated by pure 
mercy, pure charity. 

There is a deep mystery here. One’s thoughts widen 
out from the transient worry of today’s Protestant- 
Catholic tension to a consideration of eternal things. 
We are touching upon perhaps the basic pattern of the 
entire scheme of Christian redemption: God reveals 


His love through lowly instruments. The riches of 
true charity are to be discovered in a humiliation that 
is, to worldly eyes, forbidding. On the surface, the 
cross is not very appealing. Its “wisdom appears as 
folly” to those who think in terms of worldly success. 
Not only as folly, but as something uncouth, some- 
thing slightly embarrassing and in bad taste to talk 
about unless put at a distance and clothed in the 
poetry of legend. And yet the thing that ultimately 
wins us over is the crude, raw blood shed in strangely 
humiliating circumstances by a despised prophet. This 
abasement revealed both the depth and the form of 
an everlasting love. 

So we come back to our beginnings. The convert 
does not blame non-Catholics for their feelings. He 
knows that the feelings arise because the motive of the 
Church—the Holy Spirit—does not always shine forth 
with its supernatural lustre. He knows that it is up to 
him and his brothers to wash out the impurities in 
their corporate life, to denude themselves of all traces 
of the seeking of temporal, worldly influences and 
wealth. He knows that the feast of love is God’s and 
that he is only a second-best guest, one who may be 
wanting a wedding garment at that. He is only a frail 
and humble conduit in the revelation of God’s mercy. 
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Mr. Colby, soldier and 
freelance writer for thirty 
years, and now head of the 
Journalism Department at 
George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.., 
sketches a street scene in 
the capital. 











ON HER WAY HOME FROM WORK Mrs. Mabel 
Scott had to transfer from bus to street car where K 
Street crosses 14th in Washington, D. C. Daughter 
of a university graduate, granddaughter of a slave, 
she herself had had two years at Howard University, 
although now working out “by the day.” She had 
brought up two sons deep in Virginia who in their 
youth had never played with any but white children. 
There at the street corner she spied a large group 
of school children from New Jersey, down, as so many 
youngsters are in the spring of the year, to get a 
look at Washington, to see the treasures of the town, 
to see the Congress of the United States in action, 
to read the inscription, “Equal Justice Under Law,” on 
the Supreme Court building, and to gaze in awe 
at the amazing Daniel Chester French statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, the Great Emancipator. The young 
children were led by two nuns, clad in the somber 


garb of their order but carrying on their faces a 
mixed look of kindness and of perplexity over the 
predicament of their charges. 

One of the sisters approached Mabel Scott and said: 
“Where can we take these children to get them some- 
thing to eat?” 

The answer would have been simple, save for the 
fact that one of the children had the dark skin of the 
Negro. 

“We had to buy some sandwiches and go sit in the 
park to eat at noon today,” said the sister. “But I 
cannot do that again.” 

“Look at that little boy,” she continued. “He’s so 
sweet. Yet everywhere we go the restaurant keeper 
says he will not serve us so long as he is in our party. 
He has been hurt enough now, and I will not hurt 
him again.” 

“It’s hard here,” replied Mabel Scott. “I know it’s 
hard, but it’s not as bad as it used to be.” 

“Suppose,” she went on, “you go to a restaurant up 
at the corner of 15th and U Streets—up that way. 
They'll take care of you there.” 

And here I must interpose that 15th and U Streets 
is deep in what is called the “colored” section of 
Washington, one of those black spots on the map 
marking an area where real estate men say that “the 
Negroes have taken over.” 

Was this the solution to the situation, to the em- 
barrassments, and to the “color” problem? 

The sister doubted. 

She asked: “But will they serve us others there, as 
well as him?” 

They would and did. ELBRDDGE CoLBy 
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‘The Judges and the 
Judged’’: who is who? 





Christopher Emmet 





The Judges and the Judged, by Merle Miller (Double- 
day. 220 p. $2.50) was written as a report for the 
American Civil Liberties Union, under its official 
sponsorship, and prepared with the help of members 
of its staff. The main purpose of the report was to 
determine whether there is a secret blacklist in radio 
and television against the employment of actors with 
Communist-front affiliations, as listed in Red Channels, 
a “report on Communist influence in radio and televi- 
sion,” published by Counterattack, “the newsletter 
of facts to combat communism.” 

The report finds that there is such a blacklist and 
claims that it is not only highly damaging to the in- 
dividual rights of the actors concerned but that it 
has lowered the artistic standards of television and 
radio. The report denies the right of the radio and 
television industries to refuse employment on the 
grounds of Communist party membership or pro- 
Communist affiliations. The sole criterion, it asserts, 
must be artistic merit. 

The book also purports to investigate the charge 
that there has been a Communist blacklist in television 
and radio directed against anti-Communists, but finds 
no substantial evidence of its existence. 

If The Judges and the Judged had been frankly pre- 
sented as a statement of the case against Red Channels 

id its sponsor, the newsletter Counterattack, then it 

,ould have considerable merit despite some unfortu- 
nate inaccuracies. Viewed as a piece of polemical lit- 
erature, its tone is moderate and it gives a commend- 
able amount of space to quoting the authors and 
sponsors of Red Channels, whom it attacks. Since, 
however, the book purports to give a completely ob- 
jective investigation of the facts, it must be judged on 
that basis. 

There is no doubt in this reviewer's mind that Mr. 
Miller tried to be fair, but it seems clear that he failed, 
owing to his passionate convictions against loyalty 
checks and investigations, even in regard to Govern- 
ment positions, which his previous writings have re- 
vealed. To illustrate this bias, Mr. Miller is quoted as 
having said in 1947: “The real threat to veterans, to 
the United States, to the world, is not from the Left 
but from the Right’—a quotation which Mr. Miller 
does not deny. 

No fair-minded person can accuse Mr. Miller of 
being pro-Communist, for his record in the American 
Veterans Committee fight refutes it, but it is clear from 
his writings that he does tend to belittle the urgency 
of the Communist danger. For this reason, responsi- 
bility for the shortcomings of The Judges and the 
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Judged rests partly with the executives of the ACLU 
for assigning to Miller the task of making what was 
supposed to be a wholly objective investigation in 
this particular field. 

Aside from the question of the fairness and com- 
pleteness of its presentation, the book fails on the 
ground of grave factual inaccuracies alone. Indeed, 
its accuracy has been challenged by a distinguished 
member of the Board of Directors of the ACLU 
itself, Merlyn S. Pitzele, chairman of the N. Y. State 
Board of Mediation, who wrote a long review of the 
book in the New Leader of May 12. This review was 
answered by Mr. Miller, with a rebuttal by Mr. 
Pitzele, in the issue of June 16. 

The most effective and widely quoted argument in 
the book is epitomized in the following passage: “One 
actor’s most recent listing was 1938; many had no list- 
ing after 1941. A sizable minority, none after 1945.” 

The purpose of this passage was, of course, to sustain 
Miller’s charge that the authors of Red Channels are 
now persecuting actors for youthful mistakes about 
communism in the remote past, or merely for sym- 
pathizing with Russia while she was our war-time 
ally. 

This charge was cited by various reviews, including 
the New York Times, and was the basis for much of 
the favorable reception the book received. 

Mr. Pitzele challenged this as follows: 


The truth is that every name in Red Channels 
has a listing after 1938. “Many” with no listing 
after 1941, amount to exactly three. The “sizable 
minority” with none after 1945, amount to just 
two more. For 1946, 11 of those named have [last] 
listings; for 1947, 17; for 1948, 24; for 1949, 74; 
and for 1950, in April of which year Red Channels 
went to the printers, there are 18 listed. 


In his rebuttal Mr. Miller acknowledged this grave 
charge of sweeping inaccuracy on a crucial point, as 
follows: 


A volunteer researcher supplied me (early in 
1951) with a statistical table . . . I did not check 
these figures. I have just now made a rundown 
and find that those with no listing after 1941 are 
only three, and those with none after 1945, only 





Christopher Emmet, free-lance writer and radio com- 
mentator, has long been active in movements for the 
protection of civil liberties. 
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5. In this instance Mr. Pitzele’s math is better than 
that of my researcher. 


As a matter of fact, 146 out of the total of 151 men- 
tioned in the book have listings in 1946 or later. Not 
one person is listed in Red Channels solely because 
he joined pro-Soviet fronts during the war. 

It therefore seems to this reviewer that the above 
errors alone are sufficient to indicate that The Judges 
and the Judged, whatever its intention, has perpetrated 
a hoax upon the American people. For instance, they 
certainly contributed to the favorable review in the 
Commonweal of May 28, by the distinguished Catho- 
lic writer James M. O'Neill, because Mr. O’Neill 
arrived at his favorable conclusions only on the spe- 
cific assumption that Miller had given an accurate 
presentation of the facts. He said: 


I write this review in the confident assump- 
tion that Mr. Miller’s investigation was com- 
pletely and conscientiously done, and his report 
accurately written. If Counterattack or Red 
Channels will prove the opposite (obviously 
they are the ones in the best position to try), I 
shall of course revise my opinion. 


There are other points where the book is open to the 
charge of inaccuracy or one-sidedness. Mr. Miller 
quotes Rabbi Schulz, director of the Jewish League 
against Communism, as stating that the organization 
Americans for Democratic Action (ADA) is more 
dangerous than communism, without mentioning that 
Rabbi Schulz flatly denies the statement and that 
there is no public record that he ever made it. In 
The Judges and the Judged the impression is clearly 
conveyed that J. Edgar Hoover disapproves of Coun- 
terattack, but no evidence whatever is supplied to 
confirm this. One of the anonymous radio writers 
quoted by Mr. Miller is described as being listed four 
times in Red Channels, but no such listings appear for 
any writer in the book. 

Mr. Miller claims that he made an effort to run 
down every possible lead of reported pressure from 
pro-Communist sources against the employment of 
anti-Communist actors. Mr. Pitzele shows that he him- 
self offered to supply certain leads to the Civil Liber- 
ties Union and sent repeated messages to Mr. Miller 
to that effect, but the leads were ignored. He mentions 
another whose offer was similarly neglected. 

Any reader or reviewer of the book would be justi- 
fied in concluding (as many of them did), that a great 
majority of the actors listed in Red Channels are out of 
work because of such listing. Actually, most of them 
are working. 

Although Mr. Miller and the ACLU are eloquent in 
their denunciation of the Washington practice of ad- 
mitting testimony in loyalty investigations by anony- 
mous witnesses, whose identities are concealed for 
security purposes, the great majority of the witnesses 
in The Judges and the Judged against Red Channels 
are anonymous. Surely there is at least as much reason 
to protect the anonymity of FBI and other Government 
security agents, whose whole effectiveness in safe- 


guarding the Government depends on secrecy, as to 
protect the anonymity of successful and usually secure 
radio or advertising executives who attack Red Chan- 
nels. This question of anonymity is important also 
because it is clear from the foregoing that Mr. Miller’s 
confidence in some of his anonymous helpers and 
witnesses has been misplaced. 

Nowhere in the book does Mr. Miller squarely face 
the basic issue as to whether the public has a right to 
the facts about Communist affiliations printed in Red 
Channels. If the facts are inaccurate, those who are 
slandered have access to the courts. But the position 
of The Judges and the Judged is that it is wrong to 
assemble and present such facts for the public in avail- 
able form, even if they are accurate. 

Mr. Miller states that although there were compara- 
tively few protests from the public against the em- 
ployment of actors who were listed in Red Channels, 
still there was a reluctance on the part of a consider- 
able number of advertising, radio and TV executives to 
continue to employ them. The facts about this are in 
dispute. But even if it is true, presumably the basis on 
which these executives acted was their judgment as to 
how the public felt, regardless of the number who 
took the trouble to write letters. These men are pro- 
fessionally skilled in gauging public reaction. That is 
their business, and they are employed to give the 
public what they believe it wants. If they erred in 
their judgment, it is their fault, not that of Red 
Channels, and if they showed cowardice in failing 
to stand by an actor whom they believed to be un- 
justly accused, again the guilt is theirs. 

The editors of Red Channels simply made informa- 
tion available which they felt the public had a right to 
know. The violent reaction, pro and con, to Red 
Channels proved that this information was important. 
However, the use made of that information was not the 
responsibility of Red Channels but of the radio indus- 
try and leaders of public opinion as a whole. If it is true 
that any actors lost their jobs merely because of the 
publication of their Communist front affiliations, then 
it follows that they had held these jobs because these 
facts were unknown to the public or to their employers. 
In short, there had been an element of deception, 
deliberate or otherwise. 

Just as Red Channels had a right to assemble these 
facts and argue their significance, so other citizens 
have a right either to deny the facts or to deny their 
significance. But to attack the only process by which 
the issue of Communist affiliation in opinion-molding 
industries can be brought before the public is clearly 
obscurantist, and is a denial of the spirit of free speech 
for which the ACLU is supposed to stand. 

Nowhere in The Judges and the Judged is there any 
recognition of the fact that joining pro-Communist 
fronts was a deliberate, public political act on the 
part of the artist involved, or his agent; or that the 
whole purpose of these Front Committees was to use 
the artist’s name to gain funds and publicity for 
Communist ends. Some of these front groups affected 
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American foreign policy and public opinion in the 
Soviet interest. It was partly through such agencies as 
Counterattack that these Communist-front techniques 
were exposed and their influence greatly reduced. 

If the actor was ignorant of the Communist nature 
of the front, that was his mistake, although an excus- 
able one if not repeated beyond the point of plausible 
coincidence. But Miller’s book fails to point out that 
the vast majority of those listed in Red Channels were 
repeated and persistent joiners of such groups, even 
where there were alternative non-Communist com- 
mittees serving the humanitarian aim in question. It 
is the cumulative effect of the listings which is so 
significant in Red Channels. 

Assuming, however, that the joiner was sincerely 
ignorant, then, since his mistake was public, it could 
only be corrected by a public act of resigning from 
the front and/or giving his name to some anti- 
Communist committee or benefit performance. For the 
sake of Christian charity, there should be a willingness 
to forget past mistakes wherever they have been 
frankly admitted. This is stressed in Counterattack 
and implied in Red Channels itself. But the fact is 


that pitifully few such public anti-Communist acts 
were ever made by those listed. 

Surely it is a fair principle that those actors who 
benefited by pro-Communist publicity when that was 
fashionable should suffer for it when it is no longer 
fashionable, unless they do something positive to make 
amends. Can we deny the right of anti-Communists 
to publicize now what was originally undertaken for 
publicity purposes? For whether or not the publicity 
was sought by the actor, it was always sought by the 
front in question. 

The remedy for the misuse of such information as 
that provided in Red Channels lies in setting up ma- 
chinery of investigation, whereby leaders of industry 
and public opinion can evaluate the facts in each 
individual case, standing behind the actor where there 
is reason to believe either that his past pro-Com- 
munist record has been exaggerated, or that his present 
anti-Communist position has been ignored. The cure 
is not to silence or suppress but to sift the true from 
the false. The blocking of private initiative like that 
of Counterattack would only increase pressure for 
more extreme solutions. 








August CBC choice 
BREAD FROM HEAVEN 








By Henrietta Buckmaster. Random 
House. 309p. $3 


Two boys wander into a quiet little 
New England village. The older is 
nineteen or so, the younger six or 
seven, and they are apparently broth- 
ers. Their coming and their stay stirs 
the little town to the depths. Two 
factions rise, the one desiring to get 
rid of them, the other working to 
make them feel at home; some of the 
inhabitants who have troubles of their 
own find in the two lads a source of 
strength and inspiration, others feel 
that the strangers will themselves be 
a trouble. 

For they are strangers in two 
senses. They are not natives of the 
close-knit little town, and they are 
foreigners. Indeed, they are refugees 
from behind the Iron Curtain and the 
older bears on his arm the brand- 
marks of a concentration camp. To 
add to the strangeness, the younger 
boy is shockingly maimed. All this 
adds up to sympathy on the part of 
some of the villagers, to revulsion in 
others. 

Around this simple concept, Miss 
Buckmaster has written a deeply 
moving and compassionate story of 
two of the great pathetic mass of the 
world’s homeless. It is by no means a 
horror story, but I have never read 
a more convincing account of the de- 
humanizing brutality of the concentra- 
tion camps, which is all the more 
authentic because it is not so much ex- 


pressed as hinted at in the muted tones 
of indirection. 

The burden of the story, however, 
is not that. It is rather a commentary 
on the movements of natural fellow- 
ship and charity in the human heart 
and how the spontaneous promptings 
of sympathy and acceptance are 
balked and embarrassed by niggling 
fears and suspicions. It finally takes 
a tragedy that falls on the philosoph- 
ical old Negro (who had first be- 
friended the two refugees) to move the 
suspicious faction among the town- 
folk to welcome them. There is, as a 
matter of fact, a good deal of suspense 
woven into what is essentially a very 
spiritual-minded story. 

Miss Buckmaster couches all this in 
a style that is limpid and admirably 
reflective and meditative, mirroring 
perfectly the tensions of the spirit 
which are taut beneath the placid 
tenor of the quiet little town. Her 
characterization is perhaps less suc- 
cessful—though in Nickey, the maimed 
little one, she has drawn one of the 
most appealing child characters you 
are apt to meet in many a moon’s 
reading. Her adult characters are in- 
clined to be typical rather than indi- 
vidual. 

This is one of those rare books 
that are informed throughout with a 
deep Christian spirit. In this regard 
it reminds one of Cry, the Beloved 
Country. Without a bit of preach- 
ment, it is a gloss on our Lord’s mar- 
velous assurance that “as often as you 
did it to one of these My least breth- 
ren, you did it unto me.” 

Haroip C. GARDINER 
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Comments on France and 


the U. S. 
ONE SKY TO SHARE 








By R. L. Bruckberger. Translated by 
Dorothy C. Howell. Kenedy. 248p. 
$3.00 


Father Bruckberger, who is the author 
of The Seven Miracles of Gubbio, has 
brought together in this book exten- 
sive portions of his journal written in 
France and Africa from 1940 to 1950, 
and in the U. S. since his arrival here 
two years ago. Not a profound book, 
it is very interesting reading, espe- 
cially the portion covering the author’s 
experiences in wartime France. 

By papal dispensation French 
priests may bear arms without viola- 
tion of ecclesiastical law. So when 
war came in 1939 Father Bruckberger 
believed his duty was to be as far 
forward at the front and as active as 
possible. Wounded and captured by 
the Germans, he escaped to become 
Chaplain General of the Resistance 
groups. When Paris was liberated in 
1944, he was in the thick of the 
street fighting, but as priest, not 
soldier. Later he went to the Sahara 
as chaplain of the Foreign Legion. 
With such a colorful story to tell, his 
journal of these experiences is bound 
to be interesting. He makes it so, and 
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adds the calm discernment of the 
religious into the real significance of 
the historic events in which he was so 
active a participant. 

In 1950 Father Bruckberger came 
to the United States, where he has 
traveled extensively, observing us, our 
surroundings and our approach to 
problems. He thinks very well of us 
and believes that we have a great 
destiny, which we will not shun, as 
leader of the free world. For General 
MacArthur especially he expresses 
great admiration, and believes that 
the General represents our national 
character in a unique way, just as 
General DeGaulle does that of France. 
He has the highest praise for our de- 
fense of Korea, comparing our stand 
there to the great traditions of Chris- 
tian Europe defending itself against 
the infidel. 

Father Bruckberger can be very 
candid and critical; he is so when he 
discusses France and Europe in his 
journal. Perhaps his preoccupation 
with the problems of France has made 
him less keen to observe our problems. 
Or it may be that he feels himself to 
be a guest among us with a certain 
duty of politeness. Whatever the 
reason for the lightness of his touch 
in discussing America, he should be 
assured that while we wish to be liked, 
we wish more to be liked with the 
discrimination he has shown toward 
his own France. JOHN J. RYAN JR. 


Communist double talk 





THE CRY IS PEACE 





By Louis F. Budenz. Regnery. 238p. 
$3.75 


Whoever chooses The Cry is Peace 
for summer reading is taking a chance. 
It is a serious case-book of Com- 
munist infiltration into our Govern- 
ment and places of influence; an 
incredible but well-documented story, 
unparalleled in our history and dis- 
turbing in its magnitude. 

Mr. Budenz treats calmly “our 
great danger today.” His aim is simply 
to keep America intact. From the 
depths of his experience with com- 
munism he warns the American 
people of what lies immediately be- 
yond their inertia. He sees in their 
failure even today “to recognize the 
nature of the Communist conspiracy” 
the symptoms of decline and fall. 

Mr. Budenz’s theme is that the 
activities of the Communist party 
within our borders are still our great- 
est concern. This is our danger: the 
pooh-poohing of his and similar warn- 
ings maintains the general disinterest. 

These chapters also trace the de- 
velopment of the world-wide Com- 


munist movement. Its astounding suc- 
cess is charged to the “immature 
political judgment” of our national 
leaders and the carefully fostered il- 
lusion of Russia’s economic and 
military strength. 

As revealed here, however, the in- 
efficiency of slave labor, swollen ad- 
ministrative agencies—one watching 
the other—and the poor performance 
of the Red Army during the German 
invasion deflate the boast of Soviet 
invincibility. This analysis will chal- 
lenge the closest scrutiny and reward 
especially those who feel that a war 
of containment is necessary or logical. 

Knowing, then, that Stalin cannot 
win in an all-out war, the Commu- 
nists’ “cry is peace,” and their hope is 
for victory through our collapse. 

In conclusion, a road to peace is 
mapped out. It noticeably echoes the 
appeal of the various Americans from 
Vogeler to MacArthur for strength 
instead of appeasement, conviction in- 
stead of fear and sound diplomacy in 
place of wishful thinking. 

Believing, with John Foster Dulles, 
that “the tide is running against us,” 
Mr. Budenz urges us to act quickly. 
This important book and the personal 
experience that inspired it should 
shame us into realizing that our secu- 
rity will not be served if we only 
stand and wait. Joun F. X. Irvine 


Get the BEST! Get 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


DICTIONARIES 


New College Standard 

or ‘. PHA- TYPE 
Dictionary ~‘aiioo— 
Most complete college-size edition 
—145,000 definitions — at-a-glance 
pronunciation. 





$5.50 plain $6.00 thumb-indexed 


New Desk Standard 
Dictionary *iiic— 
Perfect for home and office use. 
100,000 definitions—synonyms, an- 
tonyms, secretarial practice, charts, 
tables, etc., etc. 

$3.75 plain $4.25 thumb-indexed 


New Standard 
Unabridged 
Dictionary ~"cdition 
ted all over the world as unques- 
ao authority. 2,927 pages; 7,000 illus- 


$30.00 Buckram binding 


trations. 
$35.00 Sheepskin binding 


_ At Your Bookstore or Direct From 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 8. 24 St. New York 10, N. Y. 








THE ALEXANDRIANS 





By Charles Mills. Putnam. 675p. $4 


This is a dynastic novel of the South. 
As such it lays itself open to the 
charge of having been done before. 
The charge is undoubtedly true, but 
not necessarily more crushing than a 
similar reminder to the creator of the 
latest sonnet. 

The book concerns itself with the 
people, and to a lesser extent with 
the ethos, of a Southern town, Alex- 
andria, through the years 1839-1939. 
This time-span is viewed through the 
windows of seventeen selected dates, 
which is adequate coverage but which 
occasionally leaves the reader in some 
doubt about the continuity of events. 

The focal point of the history is 
the development of the founders’ fam- 
ilies. From this source comes a rich 
and varied cast of characters. Eccen- 
trics and eccentric morals seem to be 
somewhat epidemic, although this is 
far from being a Faulkner menagerie. 
Unless the reader has that almost 
instinctive genius for relationships 
that canon lawyers and very old ladies 
possess (the conjunction is fortuitous) , 
he will wish that the publishers had 
been kind enough to provide genea- 
logical charts. 

The central character is Anna Red- 
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ding, who was born before the town 
had achieved its majority and who 
holds the middle of the stage during 
the centenary celebration with which 
the book closes. Her substantial reality 
constitutes an invaluable centripetal 
force in a narrative which otherwise 
threatens to be unduly episodic. Hers 
is a full-length portrait drawn with 
conviction and evident affection. She 
is strong, religious or at least highly 
reverent, intuitively wise, tender 
(though suspicious of tenderness) and 
almost unbelievably loyal to her ac- 
quaintances, her family and her con- 
victions. Her strength is so empha- 
sized that the attempt to show its 
seeds in her girlhood largely fails, 
and it is only in her full maturity 
that she becomes really credible. 

The treatment of the town’s de- 
velopment seems to aim largely at 
showing how quickly and how base- 
lessly class stratification and a com- 
plete mythology can be established in 
a closed community. The very or- 
dinary families who founded the 
town very soon become endowed with 
an Olympian excellence, and _ their 
descendants constitute an aristocracy 
as unassailable as the Bourbons and 
reminiscent of that family in other 
details as well. 

Generally, the asides of author and 
cast are illuminating and shrewd. The 
net result of a careful reading will 
have been an introduction into a gal- 
axy of characters remarkably well- 
developed and into a cultural micro- 
cosm quite fully examined.. Neither 
the development nor the examination 
can be called profound but they are 
accomplished intelligently and en- 
joyably. BRENDAN CONNOLLY 


From the Editor’s shelf 


A Boox oF THE WINTER, compiled by 
Edith Sitwell (Vanguard. $3), is an 
anthology of Miss Sitwell’s own choice 
selection of things written about win- 
ter. There are passages from Chaucer, 
Donne, Elizabethan travel books, Chi- 
nese poetry, medieval carols, and from 
sixteenth- and  seventeenth-century 
cookbook recipes for “sirrup of violets” 
and gilliflower wine. In the opinion of 
Joseph P. Clancy this is an excellent 
book to use as a gift for winter birth- 
days, or simply to give to your self, 
but he cautions: “It may not be every- 
one’s cup of gilliflower wir ».” 





Joun J. RyAn JR., a boston at- 
torney, has worked with the 
Great Books Program there. 

Joun F. X. Irvine is on the 
faculty of a private school. 

Rev. BRENDAN CONNOLLY, S.]J., 
is librarian at Weston Col- 
lege. 














THE WORD 











“Mary has chosen the better part 
which shall not be taken from her” 
(Luke 10:42; Feast of the Assump- 
tion). 


If we turn back, in prayer, the hands 
on the clock of history, there will flood 
our souls the realization that Mary, as 
she uttered her momentous fiat, 
might have made her own in a doubly 
unique sense those words of St. Paul: 
“Now, it is no longer I that live, but 
Christ lives in me.” (Gal. 2:20). In- 
deed, it was in the silence of her 
virginal womb, through the Spirit of 
God, that “the Word was made flesh.” 
There, once and for all time, as the 
angel adored, a Virgin became the 
Mother of God, an office accorded 
no other. In the wondrous dignity of 
the divine maternity lie the reasons 
for her prerogatives: her sinless con- 
ception, her stainless virginity and 
her final privilege of being freed from 
the law of corruption and assumed, 
body and soul, to her glory in the 
vision of God. 

The assumption of Mary implies, 
of course, as we seldom enough re- 
flect, the resurrection of Mary. The 
Son whom she bore, flesh of her flesh, 
rose from the dead, as St. Paul de- 
clared, “the first fruits of those who 
have fallen asleep” (1 Cor. 15:20). 
Indeed, “if Christ has not risen, vain 
then is our preaching, vain too is your 
faith” (15:14). But Mary’s resurrec- 
tion, triumphant as that of her Son, 
knew not the rolled stone, the angelic 
witnesses, the burial cloths carefully 
folded by the side of the tomb. Those 
were to be evidence for an unbelieving 
world. Those were to be items of 
proof, to remain to the end of time, 
to convince the world that “this was 
indeed the Son of God” (Mark 15:39), 
“whom God has raised up from the 
dead” (Acts 3:15). 

But the resurrection of Mary was 
not so much a matter of proof as a 
personal triumph. It was not for the 
eyes of a curious, skeptical world, but 
for the loving eyes of her Son and 
her future children. Sharing in Cal- 
vary, in the cross of Christ, she shared 
in His resurrection. Sharing His la- 
bors and suffering, she shared in His 
glory. In the Feast of the Assumption 
it is, indeed, the glorious triumph of 
Mary that we honor. “Mary has chosen 
the better part which shall not be 
taken from her.” 

We honor Mary, of course, above 
all the saints, above all the angels. 
Forever unique is her place among 
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that “cloud of witnesses over us” as 
we “run with patience to the fight 
set before us, looking toward Jesus, 
the author and finisher of faith” (Heb. 
12:2). Mary, a witness supreme, is 
the model of every witness, and their 
mother in grace. As she stood by the 
cross, the Mother of God became the 
mother of men, the Mother of Christ 
became the mother in grace of Chris- 
tians, the Mother of Jesus became, 
with all the concern and compassion- 
ate love of a mother’s heart, the mother 
in grace of every member of His Mys- 
tical Body on earth. 

Like every saint, Mary is both a 
model of life and a power of inter- 
cession. Sharing the love of Christ, 
she shares in His prayer and petition. 
In this lies the lesson of her trium- 
phant assumption to the vision of 
God, to the side of her Son. If we 
live with Christ we will love and 
labor with Him. If we live with Christ 
and die with Him we shall enter 
into His triumph. For the Christian, 
Mary’s assumption is the sign of his 
triumph to come. 

This is, indeed, an “age of Mary.” 
But as we prayerfully reflect on the 
fact, our thoughts should turn not to 
an abundance of miracle and marvel 
that so attracts the curious eye of the 
world, nor yet, primarily, even to that 
wondrous common worship that has 
brought the Church of Christ in a new 
and public way to the feet of His 
Mother, but rather to the meaning 
of Mary for us personally. For this 
will be an age of Mary for us when 
she effects, in her own unique way, 
the “better part,” abundant life, in the 
hidden depths of our souls. 

WittuM J. Reap, S.J. 





THEATHE 


EVERYMAN ASSOCIATES INC. an- 
nounces a plan to produce the medie- 
val morality play Everyman and at the 
same time benefit the American 
Heart Association. The total cost of 
the production is estimated at $60,000, 
which the promoters intend to raise 
by a rather unusual method of financ- 
ing. Instead of selling “pieces” of 
the show to investors who would ordi- 
narily share the profits, the producers 
are soliciting loans which will be re- 
paid with six per cent interest. All 
profits will be contributed to the fight 
against heart disease, the nation’s lead- 
ing cause of death. 

The revival of Everyman will be a 
“prestige Broadway production,” the 
producers declare, “with a new mu- 
sical score, integrating singing, acting 
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and choreography, with brilliantly 
designed scenery and costumes, and 
performed by a distinguished cast of 
actors, singers and dancers.” 

Since not many people have ever 
had an opportunity to see a revival 
of Everyman, there seems to be no 
reason to doubt the producers when 
they say: “As a Broadway production 
the play will have edge-of-the-seat ex- 
citement and entertainment, and for 
all those who care for that and more, 
illumination of spiritual conviction.” 

The impressive complement of tech- 
nical artists who will contribute their 
services to the venture include Doris 
Humphrey, dancing; Norman Lloyd, 
music; Donald Oenslager, settings; 
and Motley, costumes. Their interest is 
a guarantee that the production will at 
least be well mounted. 


UPSTATE THEATRE. Press releases 
from the office of O. K. Lerman, of 
Rochester, indicate a recent but vigor- 
ous interest in the theatre in that 
community. The Arena Theatre has 
been in operation twenty consecutive 
months and has presented thirty-five 
productions. Two of the productions 
are tie works of previously unpro- 
duced playwrights. 

From the tone of Mr. Lerman’s re- 
leases, it appears that the sponsors of 
the Arena are not making a pitch for 
Broadway recognition, but tailoring 
their project according to the pattern 
of local conditions. Too many local 
theatres seem to assume that their 
function is to serve as septic tanks for 
draining off the dregs and leftovers of 
Broadway. The directors of the Arena 
apparently operate on the healthier 
principle that it is the business of a 
local theatre to develop itself along 
community lines, maintaining a posi- 
tion of contributor rather than receiver 
in its relations with the national stage. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILM 











IVANHOE is an all-out effort in every 
department of film-making which, 
generally speaking, serves Sir Walter 
Scott’s classic novel very well. Made 
in Technicolor in England on a “to 
heck with the expense” scale, the 
picture has been given a physical 
production which looks authentic 
down to the last saddle strap. Also, 
in Noel Langley’s screen play it has 
been kept reasonably faithful to 
Scott’s story of skulduggery and hero- 
ism in twelfth-century England. It is 
quite illuminating in its insight into 
the codes and customs and personal 


valor of the age of chivalry. At the 
same time director Richard Thorpe 
has been notably successful in sustain- 
ing a lively pace in the face of a po- 
tentially top-heavy load of pageantry 
and historical trappings. 

On a higher level the film is some- 
what uneven. There is a way of 
handling its brand of semi-legendary, 
highly romantic material—the recent 
Disney treatment of Robin Hood cap- 
tured it exactly—so that its admittedly 
unrealistic black-and-white values 
take on a full measure of dignity and 
persuasiveness. In this regard the 
minor characters of the screen Ivan- 
hoe—Emlyn Williams as Wamba, 
Felix Aylmer as Isaac of York, Finlay 
Currie as Cedric, the unreconstructed 
Saxon, etc.—are splendidly attuned to 
Scott’s literary vision. But the leads 
have a disillusioning twentieth-century 
listlessness, especially the Rebecca of 
Elizabeth Taylor, whose surface love- 
liness and emotionless bearing never 
suggest the inner fortitude of one of 
fiction’s most appealing heroines. 

In a similar fashion the generally 
superb technical details have their 
weaknesses. At the otherwise mag- 
nificently staged siege of Torquilstone 
Castle, the attacker’s arrows land with 
an unconvincing wobble as though 
they had been thrown by a property 


man just out of the camera’s range. 
And when Ivanhoe (Robert Taylor) 
and the villainous De Bois-Guilbert 
(George Sanders) square off for their 
climactic duel, armed _ respectively 
with an ax and a battle mace, the 
accompanying sound effects bear a 
disconcerting resemblance to the De- 
partment of Sanitation collecting 
garbage. 

These reservations notwithstandine 
the picture is a very good show and, 
for the entire family, a commendable 
attempt to film a classic on its own 
terms. (MGM) 


JUMPING JACKS. It is quite pos- 
sible that in twenty years’ time 
learned tomes will be written about 
the comedy art of Jerry Lewis as they 
are now written about that of Charlie 
Chaplin. In the meantime, however, 
that accomplished zany and _his 
equally accomplished “straight man,” 
Dean Martin, are making pictures at 
a hectic rate that is outrunning the 
supply of good comedy material. 
The present situation finds the 
comedian as a chronic 4F who dons 
an Army uniform for one night to 
help his recently drafted partner stage 
a camp show. In the resultant melee 
the soldiers who engineered his GI 
impersonation, discovering that this 
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AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


CINCINNATI, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 
St. 


CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
Main St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, G. J. Phillipp & Sons, 2067 East 
9th St. 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


KANSAS CITY, Catholic Community Library, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
ater St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
8th St. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keating’s, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 


NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
Place. 


—_ YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 
t. 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 133 N. 
18th St. 

PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


PROVIDENCE, The Marian Book Shop and 
Lending Library, 63 Washington St. 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
North. 


Bruce. $2.75 


. GATES OF DANNEMORA 
Dous.epay, $3 


Ranpom House. $5 


By Eddie Doherty 


By John L. Bonn, S.J, 


By Whittaker Chambers 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good 
view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the serv- 
ice can best be shown by patronizing the stores. 


ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 

ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sib- 
ley St. 

SAN ANTONIO, Pioneer Church Supplies, 425 
Main Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut- 
ter St. 

SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 300 
Wyoming Ave. 

— Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 6th 

ve. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Ave. 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Book 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 

SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 
Wall St. 

— The Kaufer Co., 808 Richard 
t. 


VANCOUVER, Vancouver Church Goods, Ltd., 
431 Dunsmuir St. 
WASHINGTON, p- 2 William J. Gallery Co., 


718 11 St., N. 
—— Md., The Newman Book 
op. 
WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2129 
Market St. 


WICHITA, Catholic Action Bookshop, 114 
South Emporia. 

WINNIPEG, Can., F. J. Tonkin Co., 214 Ban- 
natyne Ave. 
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misuse of Army property could get 
them courtmartialed, conspire to keep 
him in uniform. Lewis’ hapless efforts 
to cope with Army life in general and 
paratrooping in particular furnish a 
good many laughs for the family. But 
they are interspersed with more than 
their share of assembly-line gag writ- 
ing and rather tired service humor. 
(Paramount) 


FRANCIS GOES TO WEST POINT. 
Francis, the talking mule, is another 
comedian who could be profitably let 
out to pasture for a longer period 
between pictures. To be sure, the 
mule, as articulated by Chill Wills, 
is still an amusing homespun philos- 
opher, and Donald O’Connor is still 
an appealingly bewildered little man 
who is continually having greatness 
thrust upon him through the inter- 
vention of his omniscient friend. 
There is a limit, however, to the vari- 
ations that can be composed on this 
theme. The variations here, involving 
a football game, a comedy of errors 
over impending fatherhood and a good 
deal of juvenile nonsense about tak- 
ing the rap for someone else, is neither 
particularly funny nor particularly in- 
ventive nor even in particularly good 
taste for the family. 
(Universal-International) 
Morra WALSH 
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IF THERE HAD BEEN NEWS- 
PAPERS featuring “Inquiring Re- 
porter” columns during the infancy of 
the Catholic Church .. . 


THE INQUIRING REPORTER 


The Question 

(Asked of men close to Jesus Christ 
during His lifetime): Did you per- 
sonally hear Jesus Christ say to Peter: 
“Thou art Peter; and upon this rock 
I will build My church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. And 
I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven .. . ?” 


The Answers 


Matthew: Yes, I did. This declaration 
of Jesus and the setting in which it 
was made impressed me profoundly. 
We were just outside Cesarea Philippi, 
standing close to that towering rock 
on which the Temple to Augustus is 
built. As Jesus spoke, the huge rock 
met our eyes. In such a setting, it was 
just as though our Lord was saying: 
“See that great rockP See what a 
durable foundation it makes? Well, 


Peter, you will be the rock-like founda- 
tion of My Church down to the end 
of time.” 
Andrew: Yes, indeed, I heard those 
words. When I tell you that Peter is 
my brother, you will realize how 
thrilled I was to hear them. However, 
I can’t say I was surprised because I 
suspected Jesus intended an important 
role for Peter to fill in the divine plan 
for the redemption of mankind. The 
first time He met my brother He 
promised to change his name from 
Simon to Peter. From the Scriptures, 
I knew that every divinely inspired 
change of name means an important 
mission for the person involved. But 
I never dreamed that Peter would be 
elevated to so high a role. You can 
imagine my joy when I heard our 
Lord designate my own brother as 
the future head of His Church. 
Thomas: Yes, I was there at Cesarea 
Philippi when our Lord spoke thus to 
Peter. He never spoke that way to 
me. He never said: “Upon you, 
Thomas, I will build my church. To 
thee, Thomas, I will give the keys of 
the kingdom of Heaven.” He never 
addressed any of the other Apostles 
in such a way. Only to Peter were 
such words uttered. After that declara- 
tion at Cesarea Philippi, it was clear 
to all of us that our Lord intended 
bequeathing His authority to Peter. 
Consequently, since the ascension of 
our dear Lord into heaven, we have all 
deferred to Peter’s authority. 
Philip: Yes, I was present on that 
memorable occasion. For some reason, 
I scarcely know why, I was somewhat 
surprised by the elevation of Peter 
to the principal office in the Church. 
As I look back, I think I rather ex- 
pected John to get it. Please do not 
misunderstand me. I was not at all 
disappointed. Indeed, I recall con- 
gratulating Peter with the utmost 
sincerity after our Lord had finished 
speaking. 
John: Yes, I heard our Lord state His 
decision to build the Church on Peter. 
From the very beginning, I felt Peter 
would be the one. The first time our 
Lord met Peter, I heard Him say: “I 
intend to change your name from 
Simon to Peter.” That was why I 
thought Peter was to inherit our 
Lord’s authority. Following the decla- 
ration at Cesarea Philippi, I heard 
Jesus single out Peter from the rest 
of us on two other occasions. I was 
present when Jesus spoke of His spe- 
cial prayer for Peter, that he, being 
strengthened, would be able to 
strengthen his brethren. Also, I was 
standing within a few feet of our 
Lord \.hen He made Peter the chief 
shepherd of His flock with the words: 
“Feed my lambs . . . feed my lambs 
. . . feed my sheep.” 

Joun A. TooMEy 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
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ZYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 


Please note change of address 
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Immaculata 
College 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 
B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 


Liberal Arts, Science, Music, Business, 
Home Economics, Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 
Catalog and viewbook on request 
Address Registrar 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 


ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the 
P.R.R. 














Spiritually inspiring 
beautiful color slides of 


LOURDES 


The Tiny City of Great Miracles 
A'SO HOLY LAND, ROME, VATICAN, 
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other outstanding color slides for par- 
ishes, schools and lecturers. 


For free catalog "A" write to: 
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Catholic review 


Epiror: May I thank you for your 
far-seeing and truly catholic view in 
publishing in your June 7 number 
the article by Sister Julie, O.P., “Pil- 
lar of fire and cloud”? It is for in- 
sights like hers that one looks when 
one reads AMERICA. 
MarTHA COHEN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Soviet science 

Epitor: I am pleased by the fact that 
Nikita Roodkowsky gave my recent 
book, The New Man in Soviet Psy- 
chology, so careful and extended a 
review in your journal (Am. 6/28). 
I am puzzled, however, concerning 
several of the points he made near 
the end. I would like, for the sake of 
the record, to state unequivocally my 
own views on these matters, as it does 
not appear to me that a reader of his 
review would always be clear as to 
what I said in my book. 

Mr. Roodkowsky appears to take 
exception to the fact that I maintain 
that the existence of political and so- 
cial influence over science is not 
unique to the Soviet system. Actually, 
when analyzing the Soviet system, one 
can find points both of similarity and 
dissimilarity between it and other sys- 
tems. I went to great pains to make 
clear both what is common to the 
Soviet system and Western, liberal 
societies, and what the essential dif- 
ferences are. 

Another point of disagreement 
seems to concern the status of em- 
pirical evidence in Soviet science. I 
devoted an entire section of one chap- 
ter to the way in which empirical 
data are scrutinized and occasionally 
rejected on the basis of political 
acceptability. Mr. Roodkowsky ap- 
parently would have me say that not 
only are data rejected on political 
grounds, but that false data are fab- 
ricated to meet political needs. This 
in itself raises a question of empirical 
evidence, since I have never seen any 
fabricated data in Soviet psychology. 
As for Lysenko’s data on genetics, 
they are fabricated all right, but was 
the fabrication ordered by the Com- 
munist party? 

Even on rereading the review, a 
few of Mr. Roodkowsky’s sentences 
leave me puzzled. For example: “Mr. 
Bauer may be criticized for the view 
that political control essentially char- 
acterizes the Soviet position toward 
psychology and, by implication, to- 
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ward science in general.” I feel that 
Mr. Roodkowsky not only agrees with 
this position, but holds it even more 
strongly than I do. 
RAYMOND A. BAUER 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Eprtor: I think Mr. Bauer missed the 
main point of my criticism of his treat- 
ment of the Soviet control of science, 
namely, that he did not fully explore 
the nature and the antecedents of the 
Communist attitude to empirical evi- 
dence. 

This attitude is incompatible with 
science, and manifests itself in the 
distortion of facts in order to make 
them conform to Communist ideology. 
Its roots can be traced by way of 
Marx to such representatives of Ger- 
man idealism as Hegel and Fichte. 
These were also responsible for cer- 
tain delusions of National Socialism, 
whose myths (e.g., race theory) are 
ideologically related to those of Soviet 
pseudo-science. Therefore, Soviet in- 
tervention in science is dictated by 
reasons distinct from those motivating 
the political and social interference 
which occasionally occurs in the West. 
It differs, not in degree, as Mr. Bauer 
holds, but essentially in kind. 

I felt that Mr. Bauer, when he dis- 
cussed Soviet science in general, 
passed over the fabrication of data. 
In his letter he admits that such fab- 
rication exists concerning Lysenko’s 
data on genetics. 

It is highly probable that Lysenko’s 
pseudo-science was ordered by the 
Communist party, as is indicated by 
the party’s official approval and by 
the declaration of Soviet biologists 
that they are beholden to Stalin for 
making possible its victory “over the 
reactionary, idealistic tendency in bi- 
ology” (Pravda, November 9, 1948). 
It is further indicated by Lysenko’s 
assertion that acquired characteristics 
in all living things must be inherited, 
because. this is “necessary” for the 
achievement of the aims of the Soviet 
system. 

That the distortion of information 
in scholarly publications is widespread 
can be gathered from such statements 
as that made in Pravda for March 26, 
1949, namely, that the New Soviet 
Encyclopedia “would reflect the party 
line” and “show convincingly the su- 
periority of Socialist culture over the 
rotting culture of the capitalist world.” 

Nixita D. RoopKowskY 

New York, N. Y. 
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ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Nor- 
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spiritual guidance. Catalog. 
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leges and Secondary Schools 
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North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
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higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
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CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under 
Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400-acre estate in heart 
of Berkshires. All modern equipment. 
New gymnasium. Private golf course. 
Complete sports program. Skiing. Elev. 
1,250 ft. Also summer camp. 


For catalog write 


Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenex, Mass. 





T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
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COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CoNDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
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WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Musie, 
Pedagugy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
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Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
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A.B., B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Courses in 
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@ HISTORY Founded as the College of St. Thomas in 1888, the University of 
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